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Description of a Marriage Feast among the Higher Or- 
ders at Tripoli. 


[From a Narrative of Ten Years Residence there, by Richard Tully, 
Esq.] 


CCORDING to the custom of this cotntry, a Moorislz 
lady’s wedding. clothes are accumulating all her life ; con- 
sequently, the presents sent from her father’s to the bride- 
groom, on the eve of her wedding, are most abundant. Among 
the articles in the princess’s wardrobe, were two hundred pair 
of shoes, and one hundred pair of rich embroidered ut 
boots, with baracans, trowsers, chemises, jilecks, caps, and cur- 
tains for apartments, and many other articles in the same pro~ 
portion. Each set of things was packed separately, in square 
flat boxes of the same dimensions, altogether very numerous. 
These would have been taken to the Duggameer’s house, but 
Lilla Howisha (as the Bashaw’s daughter) not quitting the cas- 
tle, they were conveyed with great pomp and ceremony in a 
long procession out of one gate of the castle into another, es- 
corted by guards, attendants, and a number of singing women, 
hired for the purpose of singing the festive song of loo, loo, 
loo, which commences when the procession leaves the bride’s 
father’s house, and finishes when it enters the bridegroom’s 
house. 

Two separate feasts for these weddings were celebrated in 
the castle on the same day: that for Lilla Howisha, the Ba- 
shaw’s daughter, at her apartments; and Sidy Hamet’s wed- 
ding in that part of the castle where he resides. Sidy Hamet, 
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who could not bé seen at his bride’s feast, received the compli- 
ments of his subjects and the foreigners of rank at court, and 
was superbly habited on the occasion. 

[n our way to Lilla Halloma’s apartments, the great con- 
course of people at the castle rendered it as usual impossible 
to proceed a step without being surrounded by attendants to 
clear the way. 

‘The apartments of the two brides were entirely lined with 
the richest silks. A seat elevated near six feet from the ground 
wus prepared for the bride, where she sat concealed from the 
spectators by an embroidered silk veil thrown over her. Her 
most confidential friend only went up to speak to her, by as- 
cending seven or eight steps placed on the right band for their 
approach; they then introduced themselves to her presence by 
cautiously lifting the veil that covered her, being very careful 
not to expose any part of her person to the spectators beneath : 
the etiquette was to speak but a few words, in order to afford 
time for other ladies to pay their court to her. Her eyelashies 
were deeply tinged with black ; her face was painted red and 
white, but not ornamented with gold. She is one of the 
handsomest women in Tripoli. Her dress was the same as [ 
have already described to you, but the gold and silver jewels 
with which it was almost covered, left little of its texture to be 
seen ; her slippers were brilliant, discovering her foot and an- 
ele, witich. were partially died with henna, nearly the colour of 
ebony ; she wore on her ancles double gold bracelets. The 
jewels on her fingers appeared more brilliant from the dark co- 
jour underneath them, whichalso added much to the whiteness 
of her hand aud-arm, 

Two slaves attended to support the two tresses of her hair be- 

ppo 
hind, which were so much adorned with jewels, and gold and 
silver ornaments, that if she had risen from her seat she could 
not have supported the immense weight of them. 

Magnificent. tables were prepared at each of the bride’s 
houses, furnished with the choicest delicacies of hot viands, 
tresh and dry preserves, and fruits peculiar to the country. 
These tables were surrounded with gold and silver embroidered 
cushions, laid on the floor to serve as seats for the guests, who 
were served with the refreshments before them, by Lilla Hal- 
Juma and her daughters, who were constantly moving round 
the tables, attended by their slaves and confidential women. 
The black slaves were almost covered with silver, and had 
nearly treble the quantity of ornaments they usually wear on 
the bead, neck, arms, aud feet, 

The account of the ceremonies observed at this feat by the 
ladies of Hadgi Abderrahman’s family, is sufficient to make 
you acquainted with those performed by other ladics of rank 
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in this place, as all act uniformly at weddings, as far as thei: 
fortunes will allow. 





OLD WOMEN. 
= 
MR. EDITOR, , 


Am sure you, as well as myself, must have observed with 

some surprise the disappearance of a whole class of human 
creatures; 1 mean ofd ladies, who, 1 suppose, will be spoken of 
in future times, as we now alinde tothe mammoth and other 
extinct species of animals, a bone of whom is now and then 
picked up to adorn the cabinets of the virtwosi. [t may not 
be an uninteresting inquiry to many of your readers, to ascer- 
tain the causes that led to this singular natural phenomenon, 
which L think [ have discovered, and shall briefly state : 

When a jndge gives a long and stupid charge, or a lawyer 
makes a dull prosing speech to evidence, or a parson indulges 
in a lengthy discourse, their effusions are condemned, and 
they are themselves called old women. Stories of apparitions, 
exhortations to keep early hours, persuasions to take gentle 
physic, hints about reading a sermon of a Sunday evening, re- 
monstrances against shewiug too much of the legs, back, and 
bosom, suggestions against flirtation, and the banishment of 
flannel petticoats, when issuing from the lips of eldeily females, 
are also strongly reprehended, and the speakers are uniformly 
stigmatised with the title of o/d women. All these and many 
other direct attacks and sly inuendoes of the same description 
have sunk for a long time very deeply into the minds of the 
fair sex, and have produced an unanimous determination to 
stop these slanders, by annihilating in their great and respect- 
able coummunity every trace of an old woman. Accordingly 
we find that, go where we may, whether to parties large, mid- 
ling, or small ; to plays or to concerts, to churches or conven- 
ticles, to chapels licensed or unlicensed; we never meet with 
an old woman : but behold, on the contrary, the inspiring ma- 
nifestations of an universal juvenility: instead of the hoary 
locks, we see patent spring wigs, hugging the skull iu a strictly 
natural embrace, and surmounted with artificial flowers; the 
ravages of time on the face are repaired by arts and every 
wrinkle, filled up with pearl powder, assumes the appearance 
of achalk pit; the flagging energics of the bosom are aided 
by internal props; and the rebellious waist, which, presuming 
on the privileges of age, endeavours to expand itself, is re- 
strained by a pair of Jong stays, framed on the plan of the in- 
surrection act. Slimness is effectuated by a generous aban- 
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donment of the petticoats, and three-fourths of the leg peeps 
boldly out, in defiance of corns and rheamatism, The manner 
too is in strict-accordance with the habiliments: the smile, 
the frown, the stare, the flutter; the start, and even the titter, 
are all practised in theirtuin, Allis youth and sunshine, alert- 
nessand gaiety ; spring reigns itfrosy triumph, and obliterates, 
by his magic, every unwelcome trace of ugliness and decay, 
Yes, Sir, the race of old women is extinguished: no revolu- 
tion can ever replace it: it lies buried in the tomb of the Ca- 
pulets : and its restoration is as little to be expected as the es- 
cape of Buonaparte from St. Helena, or the revival of the pro- 
perty-tax. ‘This being the case, I trust you will excuse me for 
jeaving upon record, in your pages, a description of an old 
woman, which may assist future naturalists in perfecting their 
systems, and preveht those chasus in their nistories which the 
want of such materials has occasioned. 

This creature, now no more, (and a very venerable, estima- 
ble, trust-worthy creature she was,) bad grey hair, which was 
neatly combed up under a close snow-white nicely quilled cap, 
surmounted, if she was a widow (for that was the period of 
what St. Paul calls widows indeed), with a black ribbon: a 
double bandkerchief covered the neck and throat, and was 
pinued in a most indissoluble manner : the gown was plain and 
jarge, and there was undoubted evidence of two pockets of 
considerable magnitude : the petticoats were long and substan- 
tial, and evea the point of the toe seldom ventured to trans- 
gress their circumterence; the face was pale, and the expres 
sion of it resigned; the manner was quiet and gentle, yet 
cheerful, impressed more with ihe hopes of another world than 
with the pleasures of this, yet no foe to the enjoyments of the 
young, wheu they trenched neither upon health nor decorum; 
she wore spectacles, with very ponderous silver rims, and when, 
after reading her accustomed chapter inthe Bible in the morn- 
ing, she took them off, and explained any difficult passage to 
her grandchildren, who were sitting round her, her countenance 
assumed the character of earnest, yet tempered feeling, which 
struck ine as peculiarly pleasing and appropriate. Her chil- 
den and her children’s children were the chief objects of her 
earthly care, and they generally repaid her with affection and 
confidence ; she attended, and watched over them in every 
exigency; the infant found its first cradle in her arms; and no 
plan of domestic management was ever settled without first 
receiving her sanction ; she had a particular place, and a par- 
ticular chair, whenever she dined out (and this was but sel- 
dom) at the houses of her children; each of the little ones 
had a highly valued privilege of paying her some peculiar at- 
tention ; one drew over the stool to rest her feet upon; anothe: 
folded up her cloak, o third brought her tea, and a fourth 
hauded 
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handed her the nicest piece of bread and butter; they all loved 
her because she promoted their enjoyments, and respected her 
although she was grave and feeble; wore black silk mittens; 
and told them the same siories, over and over again, about Jo- 
seph and his brethren, and David and Jonathan. Such was 
she io her children; and to her friends she was equally accept- 
able. If you talked to her of routs, she would lift up her 
hands and eyes; but would sometimes join a friendly party, 
who met at seven in the evening, and were at home by ten, 
and play a. rubber of whist, or a pool of quadrille ; she was 
geverally in bed at eleven, and at breakfast at niue; her ex- 
perience was in especial request; and the confidence reposed 
in her unlimited: she was never known to break a promise, or 
to reveal asecret; spoke friendly of her neighbours when she 
spoke at all, and went to charch ’till sickness and infirmity con- 
fined her to her chamber; and here all was neatness, order, 
and regularity ; here too she expired in the arms of her chil- 
dren, and her last sigh breathed a prayer for their felicity. 

This, Sir, is a description of an old woman of the old times 5 
a being that in a short period will only be known by a rele- 
rence to your pages, to which I consign her for the benefit of 
posterity. 

I am, Sir, &e. 
QUIZ. 





Mode of ascertaining the comparative Value of each Cow's 
Milk in a Dairy. 


Method has been recently communicated to the Oxford- 
shire agricultural society by their worthy president, Mr. 
Fane, of ascertaining the comparative value of the milk of 
each cow in a dairy. The principle is, that if milk be poured 
into a glass and suffered to remain, ihe division between the 
cream that swimsupon it, and the milk below, will be so plain 
and evident, that the depth of the cream may be casily mea- 
sured ; of course, if the milk of any cow produce more cream 
than that of another, the differeuce may be correctly ascere 
taincd ; this may be done in any glass vesse) having upright 
sides; a tumbler, for instance, or, what is better, one of those 
glasses in which shopkeepers preserve their sugar pluwbs and 
such like wares. If the depth of milk poured into a glass be 
exactly @ inches and 2-8ths, every 1-8th of av inchiu depth of 
the cream swimming upon it will be equal to 2 per cent. of the 
amount of the whole of the milk. A Lincolnshire farmer, 
who has adopted this method, says, 
« The 
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“ The apparatus I use consists of tubes of glass about half 
an inch in diameter, and about 11 inches long, fixed upright in 
a wooden frame, each tube having a line round it marked by 
the glassmen exactly 10 inches from the bottom. At milking 
time each tube is filled up to the line with the milk of a cow; 
after standing 12 hours, the cream which floats upon the milk 
is measured by a scale of 10 parts to an inch; as the whole 
depth of the milk and cream is JO inches; each division will 
represent one per cent. of the whole; of course if the miik 
given by acow ata meal is one gullon or 8 pints, and the thick- 
ness of the cream that floats upon it measures 14 divisions, 
wultiply the number of pints of milk (8) by the depth of the 
‘cream 14 divisions, and the result will be, that the produce of 

12 
the cream of that meal is 112, or one piat —-. These tubes 


400 
may be bought in Lisle-strect, Leicester fields, for 9d each. 
Care must be taken to fill the tube as soon us the pail is taken 
from under the cow, for if any delay take place, some of the 
cream will baveasceaded towards the top. The milk should be 
taken from the middle of the pail, and poured into the tube 
without froth, which is done by dipping a cream pot below the 
froth, and filling ihe tube from thence, after having struck off 
the froth with the blade of a knife. 

“ Rich milk is not white bat brown, as is evident by com- 
paring the milk of different cows when inthe glass tubes ; by 
the colour of the milk a tolerable estimate may be made of 
its produce in cream. The richness of the cream may also be 
estimated by the colour of the cream floating on the tubes. 
The best Alderney cream has a yellow hue, almost as deep as 
the Hower of the buttercup; while the cream of a Holderness 
cow fed upon sour grains is as white as chalk, as the cream se- 
parates itself. Rich milk first becomes white, and then takes 
a bluish hue. 

“ Every dairy woman knowsthat the first milkings of a cow 
are almost without cream, and that the last pint or half-pint 
which is drawn from the udder with difficulty, is almost en- 
tirely cream ; bence thenecessity of filling the tube from the 
whule of the milk yielded by a cow ; and it may vot be an im- 
proper caution to stir it about with a spoon, to mix the cream 
and milk more regularly together, before the tube is filled. 

“ It is proper to observe, that the quantity of creaw that 
floats upon the milk in Mr. Fane’s glasses cannot be obtained 
by the present imperfect method of settling milk in shallow 
vessels, and taking off the cream by skimming: the whole 
quantity may be gotien by setiing the milk in deeper vessels, 
znd drawing it from uader the cream by a syphon; it is evi- 
dnt from this, that the present sysicmof managing our dairies 
is capable of much improvement.” 
Story 
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STORY OF GEORGE DONVILLE. 
{From the Bristol Memorialist.] 


7 VERY reader of the Ponderer knows something of the 
Donvilles. In what degree, however, the readers of the 
Mewmoriulist may be interested in their history, Lbave no means 
of determining; but as repeated enquiries have been made re- 
specting them, both by private individuals and by some of the 
public journals, I shall take the opportunity of stating through 
the medium of your pages, that my friend George still lives— 
happy in the enjoyment of the present, and delighted with the 
retrospections of the past. It is true, indeed, that one dark 
cloud obscured for a period my friend’s prospects of felicity : 
it was when death consigned his mother to the “ honse ap- 
pointed for allliving.” Donville certainly had pecaliar reasons 
for loving his mother: she had not only been the protector of 
his childhood, but the preceptress of his youth. She had 
shared and directed his studies, had divided with him his gnels, 
and participated in his joys; she was the associate of bis pas- 
times, and the companion of his pleasures. Can it be wan- 
dered, then, that “ the soul of Donville was knit with the 
soul of his mother?” I have, however, frequently heard bim 
declare, that though the cloud hung over him in impenetragle 
darkness, it gradually loses its sable hue as it glides into the re~ 
trospect, and that more than once te has seena gleam of 
brightness illuminating its shatow with a mild effulgence. 

Let me confess to you, Mr. Editor, that | have always at- 
tached the highest value to the recollections of the virtucs and 
the talents of my departed friends. I have been disposed to 
rank them among my best, if vot my only possessions. Ex- 
isting friendships we know are liable to a thousand accidents ; 
of which one certainly is, that amidst the multiplied revola- 
tions to which all human affairs are subject, we may ourselves 
become uaworthy-of the affection and esteem which we oace 
enjoyed and deserved. But ’ 


“ The love where death has set his seal 
Nor time can change, nor rivals steal, 
Nor falshood disavow ;” 


end consequently it may rank among the very few sources of 
pleasurable emotion over which time and chance possess but 
little influence. [ shall, therefore, treasure up the remem- 
brance of Maria Douville’s excellences, as a talisman to the 
sedactions of indolence and of pleasure; while the hope of 
being re-united to her society and friendship will constitute a 
powerful antidote to the fear of death ; and induce me to cone 
template it as “ kind mature’s signal for retreat,” from the 
j petty 
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petty cares and perturbations which embitter this iofancy of 
existence. 

Bat wy principal design in introducing my friend Donville 
to the readers of the Memorialist, is to present them, as op- 
portunity may occur, with some of the opinions of this extra- 
dinary man upon subjects of general interest. With Don- 
ville, thinking, and that profoundly, is not an effort to which 
he has recourse occasionally ; but it is the habit of his mind, 
and seems inseparable from his existence. His observation is 
unceasing, and consequently has been extensive. His mercan- 
tile transactions have obliged him to converse with men as 
well as with books, and therefore it may truly be said of him, 
that he bas “ in the original perused mankind.” He says, in- 
deed, that the study of man, as he exists in society, modified 
by his interests and his passions, is the business of his life ; and 
that books are the solace of his leisure, from which he may 
Jearn what man oaght to be when his passions are under the 
controul of religion and philosophy, and his whole conduct re- 
gulated by a regard to the highest and best interests. Don- 
ville, however, has cultivated powers of conversation ratier 
thao habits of composition, and is aply satisfied with instruct+ 
mg and amusing in the dumestic or the social circle. He has 
indeed been the artificer of his own fortune; but in every 
other respect, I have always thought that the description of 
the poet is peculiarly applicable to my friend— 


“ With prospects bright upon the world he came, 
Pure love of virtue, strong desire of fame ; 
Men marked the way his ardent mind would take, 
And ail foretold the progress he would make.” 


Donville is an economist, not more from habit than from 
principle. He says that the acquisition of wealth is the easiest 
of acquirements, because it resalis from the application of 
only wwo principles which are level! with the meanest capacity, 
industry and economy. Upon the subject of poverty, my 
friend, though possessing a heart in unison with every benevo- 
lent feeling, appears to be severe, even inthe highest degree, 
Poverty, be ssys, is sometiunes a misfortune, but more fre- 
quently actime, He asserts that if every man would uni- 
tormly spend less than he gets, that is, adapt bis wants to his 
circumstances, poverty, with all the guilt and misery which it 
occesions, would be for ever annihilated. Donville is of opi- 
nion that extravagance, or even improvidence, is as injurious 
in its effects apon the individual, as many of the most glaring 
vices are upon society. Indeed, he says that foily is always the 
soorce of vice, as vice is of misery, and that visiue and wis- 
dow and happiness are inseparable companions. But I have 
often suspected that in my fricnd’s estimation, wisdom and 
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prudenge sere terms of equal signification, according to the 
sentiment of his darling Juvenal— 


Nullum numen abest, sisit pradentia: sed te 
Nos fascimus, Fortuna, deam, cceloque locamus. 
: Sat. x. 


Seek ewe Hee eeeeesesessessees What I show, 
Thyself may freely on thyself bestow : 
Fortune was never worship’d by the wise ; 
But, set aloft by fools, usurps the skies. 
Drypen’s {mitation. 


A sound judgement ratlicr than brilliant wit is my friend’s 
characteristic; but I have heard him indulge in a fine strain 
of humourous sarcasm, when he has been describing some of 
his acquaiutance who were the loudest declaimers against the 
corruption and the extravagance of those entrusted with the 
management of the government finances. But then, Sir, said 
Donville, at the close of a remark in the highest strain of con- 
versational eloquence, “ to render the nation great and flou- 
rishing and happy, nothing is necessary except to entrust those 
with the management of the national resources, who have 
given proof that they possessed not prudence and economy 
sufficient for the appropriation of their own petty incomes!” 
Donville thinks that without economy there can be no real 
independance, and that private is the only solid basis for pub- 
lic virtue. 





Sketch of the Life and Character of M. Fouche, Duke 
of Otranto. 


‘woe life of this celebrated character has been drawn up 

under the eye of Fouclie, by M. Demarteau, his private 
and confidential secretary. There is an avant propos, written, 
we understand, by an historian of considerable celebrity, in 
Germany, and which contains no inconsiderable interest, from 
the estimate which it presents of the effects produced upon the 
French nation, by the political system of Louis XIV. In ad- 
verting to the French revolution, the names of Sicyes, Carnot, 
and Fouche, are mentioned, as those individuals who most emi- 
nently distinguished themselves in its civil transactions; and of 
Fouche it is said, that his object uniformly was, so to direct 
events that the state might be saved from anarchy. The in- 
trepid freedom with which he always disclosed to Napoleon 
the true state of his affairs, is dwelt upon with deserved appro- 


bation. 
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We shal! now proceed to abstract some interesting particu. 
Jars from this manuscript, beginning with a brief skeich of the 
life of the duke of Otranto. He was born on the 29th of 
May, 1763, at Nantes, in the department of the Lower Loire. 
He was destined for the naval service, in which his father bad 
passed the greater part of his life, and accordingly studied 
mathematics. When he was on the point, however, of quit. 
ting the college, bis tutor, M. Duriff, represented to his family 
that the sea would not agree with his constitution. . Accord- 
ingly, a different direction was given to his studies, and after 
haying attained a considerable proficiency in logic, metapby- 
sics, natural and moral philosophy, he returned to Nantes with 
the intention of marrying, and establishing himself there as an 
advocate. Nurtured as his mind had been, in the acquisition 
of just and valuable knowledge, when the French revolution 
broke out, he felt little surprise at the catastrophe, and when he 
was called to the National Convention, he did pot seek for 
celebrity, but secluded himself in the Committee of Public 
Instruction, where he connected himself with Condorcet. We 
shall, however, imitate the brevity of M. Demarteau, and pass 
over the history of Fouche’s conduct during the different re. 
volutionary governments, in order to extract the character 
given of him by his biographer. They who behold the duke 
of Otranto, in the midst of his family, are tempted to believe 
that his ideas end sentiments never extended beyond the circle 
of domestic endearments. His manners are unatlected and 
correct. As far as himself is concerned, it would be useless 
for him to be rich: be disdains artifice and subtlety, and suf- 
fers every one to speak frankly to bim. Trifles he can treat 
like a trifler, but he bestows a serious and Jaborious attention 
upon grave topics. Every thing relative to the condition of 
inan, his welfare, and his duties, are familiar to bim, What- 
ever concerns the formation of givil society, whatever tends to 
its improvement, its defence, its corruption, and its destruction, 
are the continual objects of his meditations. He has protected, 
during his long and difficult ministry, every kind of existence 
without exception; every individual had complete security, if 
he did not aim to disturb the public tranquillity. He always 
opposed bimself to laws of temporary expediency ; “ Too 
frequently,” le used to observe, “ they only yerified the evil 
without remedying it, because their execution, which was ne- 
cesgarily arbitrary, was always entrusted to the passions.” As 
the duke served under various governments, his enemies have 
endeavoured to insinuate, that his character was pliable to all ; 
bot if that had been the case, he would not have passed a part 
ot his life in exile and proscription, 

‘The talents of the duke of Otranto were justly appreciated 
by Buonaparte, but his ideas of a police did not coincide with 
those 
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those of his minister. Buonaparte had a police of his own, 
atid it often happened that thé victims of that police fled for 
protection to the police of M. Fouche. Hence the consterna- 
tion which was felt throughout France whenever the duke of 
Otranto was in disgrace. 

Fouche never éoncealed his real opinions from Napoleon. 
After the peace of Tilsit, he urged him to employ his thoughts 
upon the administration of his empire. “ You may,” said 
he, “ conquer new provinces, but nothing can now add to 
your power. The conquest of Spain, with which they have 
fascinated your eyés, is 4 a vain authority; in reality you 
are already sovereign of that cotittry, for you draw from it 
soldiers for your armies, and money for your treasury.” The 
voice of flattery prevailed, and’ Buonaparte departed for Spain. 
What passed at Bayonne created a fermentation in the interior. 
ft was represented as a conspiracy, and Buonapurte, alarmed, 
returned to France. The conspiracy disappeared like a phan- 
tom, when he arrived in Paris. He then set off for the north, 
where fortune, who had crossed his plans in the south, seemed 
to prepare new obstacles for him. [His victories were saii- 
guinary, and mingled with reverses. The English made a de- 
scént upon Walcheren. The duke of Otranto, who was ther 
entrusted: with the ministry of the interior and of police, 
caused a nuuerous national guard to be every where enrolled, 
“ Let us prove” said he, “ to Europe, that if the genius 
of Buonapaite bestows lustre upon Fratice by his victories, 
his ptesence is not necessary to repulse our enewies.” The 
impulse given to the nation was general. The English hastened 
to re-embark, Boonaparte concluded a peace at Vienna, and 
rettiried quickly to Paris. The national guard was disbanded, 
and the minister who had presumed to say that Buonaparte 
was not necessaty, was dismissed. Buonaparte, to conciliate 
publi¢ opinion, appointed his ex-minister governor of Roare’; 
bat before lis departure he sent General Berthier to him to 
demand the delivery of his correspondence. The duke of 
Otranto replied that be-would not give it up, and as the de- 
mand was accompanied with menaces, he added, “ Go, and 
tell your master that [ have been accustomed, for tive and 
twenty years, to sleep with my head upon the scaffold. I know 
thé extent of power, but I do not dread it.” The duke was 
then exiled t6 Aix, in Provence, but was soon recalled by Buo- 
naparte. Their first interview was not very satisfactory, for the 
Russia war was as little accordant with the principles of the 
minister, as the Spanish one had been, The duke, therefore, 
retired again to his estates. When Buaonaparte was at Dresden, 
he wrote to Fouche to join him there ; but his notions of peace 
and moderation displeased him, and Buonaparte ordered him 
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to repair to Illyria, and take upon himself the government 
there. fig ad 





For tue Weexty EnTerrainer. 


—— 





Morion’s meeting with Emma.—A Fragment. 


MMA was seated on a nook of variegated daisies: as I 

_4 drew near to her, I observed in her features a melancholy 
cast, which she banished, when she beheld me, by an assumed 
smile. Emma, said I, this placid countenance is forced; but 
now | witnessed on your lovely visage a different appearance; 
you are unhappy: trust your experienced confident with the 
origin of your infelicity ; do not dissemble, but candidly tell 
me; perhaps it may be in my power to avert it. Henry is 
false, said she. Can it be? continued 1. Can Henry, with 
the piinciples of a genuine Christian, and the honour ofa 
soldier, forsake you? L entertain too high an opinion of him 
to think he is capable of acting. so dishonourably towards you, 
unless your conduct has been seasoned with imprudence; 
which, if it be, it is a sufficient sanction for aresignotion of 
his addresses. Men of virtue, and of unsophisticated minds, 
must see the objects of their adoration like themselves, un- 
tainted with those prejudices too prevalent in the fashionable 
world. Emma, you mast have erred ; some levity must have 
attended your conduct; if there has, confess it. At this re- 
quest a carmine blush mantled her cheeks, which she endea- 
voured to conceal, by casting her.eyes towards the ground. 
There is a testimony coloured on your face which corroborates 
my supposition, said 1; come Emma, do not prevaricate, but 
ingenuously communicate to me the fault, as I am confident 
you are guilty of one. Emma, with much apparent reluctance, 
began; Last week Henry and myself supped with a friend, 
who had a large party. Dancing, after supper was over, was 
proposed, and young Morton, for the first dance, solicited me 
to become hig partwer. I assented, proud of being distin- 
guished in so particular a manner above my compeers, by one 
so superior in fortune to Henry, who considered it his privilege 
to have been my partner in the leading dance. Morton paid 
me particular attention during the evening, which Henry 
gloomily observed, and I, elated far the moment, shunned his 
conversation, which he repeatedly offered, thinking that Mor- 
ton’s attention tome, and my seeming indifference to him, 
would make me of more consequence in his estimation. But 
I was deceived; Iicury, ere the rest of the company departed, 
took 
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took his. hat, and, without ceremony, silently retired. I felt 
the effects of my behaviour, as I saw him quitting the room, 
like an electric shock rush through my frame, nor could Mor- 
ton’s flatteries restore me to my ordinary seif after Henry’s 
departure, though he attended me home. Henry [ have long 
loved, nor can | conceive what envious demon actuated me on 
that evening. Yesterday [ saw him; my tears flowed, and fell 
at his feet in true contrition for my offence; but with a heart 
unmoved he viewed my distress, and left me, with a stern eye, 
reviling the inconsistency of woman, 

Emma, as was my reply, you have no person to censure, but 
yourself; such coquetry deserves such return; the man who 
has wisdom geaerally avoids those females who practise it; 
‘is a growing evil. She who delights in it before marriage, 
will scarcely be able to refrain from it after; and no man who 
wishes to enjoy connubial felicity will be so blind to his own 
peace as to make such a versatile creature the partner of his 
lite. Left her with tears uickling down her cheeks, without 
promising to intercede in her behalt. 


F. L. VEYSEY. 





ON RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 
[From the Quarterly Review.] 


] O what we can for ameliorating society, there must still 

ve hospitals for the sick, asylums for the destitute, and 
prisons for the criminal ; bat the prison might be madea place 
of moral discipline, the poor-house a place of religious retreat ; 
and if Christian consolation found us way into the hospital, 
the wounded spirit might be healed when the bodily disease 
was irremediable. 

If that dae instruction be given in childhood, which it is 
the interest and the duty of a Christian government to provide 
for all its subjects, none will then perish through ignorance ; 
there will be a rule of conduct for every one in life, aud a con- 
solation in age and calamity, except they wilfully go wrong. 
What it is to possess that consolation, and what it is to be 
without it, may be better shewn by example, than by any reas 
soning. A woman at Dundee, in humble life, was lett a widow 
ia her youth with oue chill; she supported herself and the 
boy, and paid a trifle for bis education: her own had been en- 
tirely neglected. When he was twelve years old, the mother 
was afflicied with a paralytic stroke, which confived her to her 
bed a hopeless cripple. The. boy “then procured work at an 
Osnaburg manufactory ; every moruing he cleaned the room, 
prepared breakfast, and made her comfortable for the day, 
before 
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before he went to his loom; a neighbour occasionally called in 
tv assist her during his absence. The child tanght her to 
read ; she procured a Bible, and the comfort which she found 
there was such, that when she had been bed-ridden for five 
years she called herself one of the happiest of mortals. Now 
for the contrast: A woman, in bumble life also, being seduced 
in her youth, and finding herself pregnant, retired under the 
sirong sense of shame to.a lonely cottage, and there brought 
forth a daughter who proved an ideot, and for that reason, 
being always helpless as an infant, was always an object of 
unabated tenderness and love. More than fifty years they’ 
lived together,.the mother excluding as much as possible all 
commerce with the world, and supporting herself and her child 
by her own labour, [0 1610 the ideot died, and the survivor 
was seen, afew years afterwaids, by one whom humanity, not 
less than curiosity, induced to visit her; her grief being 
spoken off as extraordinary both for its strength and duration, 
e village near which she lived is situated in one of the most 
exposed, wild, unfrequented, and barren spots in Somersetshire, 
and the hovel was one of the most miserable hiding-places in 
which wretchedness had ever laid itself down to die. Not a 
footstep nora patten-mark was near the door, scarcely any ves- 
tige of a path ; the cracked mud wall was not more than four 
feet in height, and the rvof had no other covering than the 
damp green moss under which the thatch had rotted. The 
moor sheep (says the friend from) whose letter we are now 
writing) lying under the black rocks, which every where ap- 
peared among the surrounding heath and peat, seemed better 
housed and sheltered than the inmate of this nook of misery, 
The inside was, if possible, worse, yet it seemed as if some care 
had formerly been taken to make it comfortable ; the bedstead 
on which ihe old woman sate, and whatever furniture damp 
and neglect had not destroyed, appeared once to have been 
decent; there were mildewed prints upon the walls, which in 
better days had been neatly nailed up with red tape, and in 
what had once been a window there were some flower-pots, but 
the plants were dead ; the window was stopped up with weeds, 
and covered with cobwebs, on which the damp had collected 
in large drops. She was sitting erect on the bed with her arms 
folded, and a countenance that exhibited the character of sul- 
Jenness rather than of grief. Her features were strong but 
regular, such as in youth had probably been beautiful in no 
ordinary degree, and even now had much womanly expression 
in them when she spoke. All! her neighbours had Jong dreaded 
and abused her for being a witch; and the overseers, with 
whom she was compelled to have intercourse, had brought no 
unusual degree of feeling or charity to the execution of their 
othce: no wonder than that a stranger should be doubtfully 
Te- 
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received. The visiter began the conversation by begging shel- 
ter, and presently made some observations on the state of the 
hovel. She said she had done with comfort, and did not wish 
to be better off. He asked if her neighbours were kind to her; 
her answer was that -he never would have neighbours at any 
time, much less now; she used to be happy without them, and 
they could not make her happy vow. He inquired if she could 
get sufficient food ; yes, she said, but she ate little, and cared 
not what it was; her clothing was supplied by the parish. Did 
she never go out? But seldom, she made answer, because she 
did not choose to be asked questions. The stranger then said 
that, although she might dislike any human company, she 
might, perhaps, find some amusement in keeping chicken ; 
aad he offered to set her up with some, and with food to keep 
them, She replied that she never would take care of any living 
thing ; it wasa kind offer, but she had her reasons forrefusing 
it. The determined tone of her voice and her manner com- 
pelled him to drop the conversation, and he had too much 
humanity to touch on the immediate cause of her grief. Her 
notions of religion were tvo indistinct to afford her ang 
relief; they had never been cultivated, and the fruit thereof 
was not to be found when it was wanting. Nor was there any 
of that pride which enables many to bear up against affliction ; 
it was vehement grief acting upon a strong mind and strong 
frame, unmixed, unsophisticated, unalleviated, and for the waat 
of the most precious of all the almighty’s gifts to man, unalle- 
viable. She was at that time seventy-six, and in such bodily 
strength and health, that she seemed likely long to continue 
in this awful state. This case is the most impressive, because 
the subject possessed no ordinary strength of heart, and no 
ordinary capacity of virtue, else shame would not have 
wrought on Let so strongly in her youth, nor her affections 
have retained such intensity in age. The mere absence of re- 
ligion caused this excess of misery. More frightful instances 
might be related where this want of religion is combined 
with moral depravity : One of those wretched women who 
infest the streets of London was carried to a hospital, some 
few months ago, dying under the effects of poison which she 
had accidentally taken ; some of the last words she uttered were 
that this was a blasted world, and she cared not how sooa she 
were outof it! 

There will be lost members under any system of society: 
but if any be lost for want of competent instruction, the fauit 
isin the society more than in the’ individual; and to whom 
shall the guilt be imputed? When we have stated upon the 
authority of Parliament that there are above 130,000 children 
in London, who are at this time without the means of educa- 
tion, and that there are from 3 to 4000 who are let out to beg- 
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gars, and trained up in dishonesty ;—even this represents only, 
a part of the evil;—if the children are without education, the 
parents are without religion; in the metropolis of this en- 
lightened nation the church to which they should belong has 
provided for themno places of worship ; and “ twothirds of 
the lower order of people in London,” Sir Thomas Bernard 
says “ live as utterly ignorant of the doctrines and duties of 
Christianity, and are as errant and unconverted pagans, as if 
they had existed in the wildest part of Africa.” The case is 
the same in Manchester, Leeds, Bristol, Sheffield, and in all 
our large towns ; the greatest part of the manufacturing popu- 
lace, of the miners and colliers, arein the same condition, and 
if they are not universally so, it#s more owing to the zeal of 
the Methodists than to any other causes, 

The chancellor of the exchequer has intimated that another 
session will not pass over without means being taken for sup- 
plying, in some degree, the scandalous want of churches in 
the metropolis. But it is not in London only that the popula- 
tion has outgrown the establishment. It appears by Mr. Rick- 
man’s tables that the population of England and Wales has 
nearly doubled in the last hundred years; and the ten years 
which intervened between the enumeration of 180] and 181], 
shew an increase of 1,377,000, being about 13 per Cent. Since 
the Reformation it has never been complained that the clergy 
were too numerous for the duty which they had to pertorm; 
their numbers, however, have vot increased, while the popula-, 
tion has. thus doubled upon them ; the best mode of rendering 
what they do more effective, aud of enabling them to do more, 
is by preparing the rising generation, by building up an outer 
and subsidiary establishment of parochial schools. 

The age for enacting Utopias is gone by; bat God forbid 
that we should cease to look on in hope and in faith to the 
gradual and possible amelioration of society! God forbid that 
we should cease to pray fort, and to labour for it as we may! * 
We have lived to see the abolition of the slave trade; we 
have lived to see the discovery of vaccination; events by 
which one of the greatest moral, and one of the greatest phy- 
sical evils in the world will ultimately be rooted out. The 
condition of one great and important class of the community 
(the military and naval class,) has been most materially im- 
proved: a wiser and hamaner discipline is gradually obtains 
ing in both services; the principle bas been introduced of in- 
crease of pay in proportion to length of service, and the man 
who bas served his county one and twen'y years is entitled 
to his discharge, and to a pension of a shilling a day for life. 
He who enters the service young oy thus retire from it at 
av age when he has years of enjoyment to look on to in the 
course of nature. A proportionate pension is allotted to those 
gy who 
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who are discharged after fourteen years, and sickness or in- 
firmity entitles a man to a support after seven, Honorary 
distinctions have been extended to privates as well as officers. 
Regimental schools have been established, and muuificent in- 
stitutions founded, for the orphans of the defenders of their 
country. hen these benefits shall be generally understood 
there will be no difficulty in recruiting the army and navy, 
desertions will become less frequent, and the necessity of 
pressing will in time be superseded. Nor will the condition of 
the peasantry and the manulacturing populace be less es« 
sentially improved when those measures, which the practical 
philanthropists have recommended, shall be generally intros 
duced. Let there be a system of parociial schools, connected 
with the church establishment, where every child may receive 
the rudiments of necessary knowledge, and be well instructed 
in his moral and religious duties. Let the temptations to guilt 
be lessened by a prohibition of those bratal sports which har- 
dén thé heart, and by an alteration of the game laws, which 
aré absurd, pernicious, and abominable. Let us multiply farms 
instead of throwing many into one. Let the labourer, wher- 
ever it is possible, have his grass plot and his garden. Let the 
inducements of industry be further streugthened by the univer- 
Sal institution of saving banks, giving thus to every one the fair 
prospect and easy means of providing in youth for the increased 
expeuces of manhood. Weve these measures adopted the 
poor-rates wduld diminish, and in no long time disappear; aud 
the asylums, which would still be required for friendless age 
and helpless infirmity, might be so regulated as to acquire a 
religious use and a religious character. They who exert 
themselves in promoting these objects, and such as these, are 
the genuine patriots, the true reformers, the real friends of the 
people. . 

Bat if these things were done, says the metaphysical politi- 
cian, the country would be oversiocked ; Mr. Malthus’s disco- 
very must be remembered, and the “ new science of popula- 
tion!” The new science of population !—First rate powers 
display themselves in the same imanner in all ages. Alter 
but tue place and time of their birth, and the Aristotle 
of Greéce would tiave been the Bacon of England! scliy- 
lus might have been our Shakspeare, Demosthenes have 
led a Honse of Commons, and the Hannibal of one time 
have been the Wellington of another, Great men set their 
stamp upon the age; it is otherwise with the small craft, 
the age sets its stamp upon them. Men of genius work 
like the sculptor for posterity upon enduring materials; the 
second and third ratelings compose works of perishable stuff to 
the fleeting fashion of the day. The same temper of mind, 
whieh in old times spent itself upon scholastic questions, and 
Vor, 56. 5 Y at 
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at a later age in commentariee upon the Scriptures, -has in these 
days taker the direction of metaphysical or statistic philosophy, 
Bear witness, bullion and corn laws! Bear witness, the new 
science of population! and the whole host of productions to 
which these happy topics have givén birth, from the humble 
magazine essay, up to the bold octavo, and more ambitious 
quarto. The type of the disease has varied at different times, 
but the disease remains the same; a colliquative diarrhoea 
of the intellect, arising from its strong appetite and weak di- 
gestion. 

To legislate upon theories of population would be as absurd 
as if a physician upon some theory of pneumatics were to set 
respiration to music, and order all his patients to regulate their 
breathings by the time, A numerous population is, like the 
Auireeta cup of Kehama, the greatest of evils or the greatest 
of blessings, according to the government which wields it. A 
people properly instructed in their daty, and trained up in ha- 
bits of industry and hope, which induce prudence, can never 
be too numerous while any portion of-their own country re- 
mains uncultivated, or any part of the habitable eatih uncolo- 
nized. To reason against the amelioration of society from 
such an apprehension is worse than folly. ‘Under the most fa- 
vourable circumstances which the most ardent enthusiast can 
contemplate, milleniuins must pass away before the earth could 
be replenished; ‘till that time the first commandment which 
man received from his Creator stands anrepealed, and if ever 
that time should come, the Creator may then be trusted: 
meantime it is the truest policy, and the highest duty, to im- 
prove the condition of the poor. The better the people are 
instructed, the happier and the better they will become ; the 
happier they are, the more they will multiply ; the moje they 
multiply, the greater will be the wealth, and strength, and secu- 
rity of the state;~and these maxims are as cettain as the laws 
of nature and of God. 
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LIGHTNING. 
JROFESSOR WILLDENOW, the celebrated naturalist, 


in his Principles of Botany, makes the following remark 
on the capricious eflects of lightning on trees: “ [t is remark- 
able that lightning runs along every species of trees alinost 
always in a different manner. ‘The birch (betula alba) is in 
this respect different from all other trees, that the lightning 
never runs along its stem, but only beats off the top boughs 
almost in a circular direction,” 


: 9 POETRY. 
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A PRAYER. 


H Thou, Aill-Wise, Eternal Power! 
Who reign’st above the etherial sky; 
Who v’er the earth thy goodness showers, 
And listens to the sinner’s cry. 


Save me from discontent and pride, 
Ne’er may oppression stain my name! 
But gentle pity still preside, 
And shed its influence o’er my frame. 


Ambition never may I feel, 
Nor for increasing riches pine! 
But meek submission to thy will, 
In every station, Lord, be mine! 


Keep me, Oh Heavenly Father! free 
Krom worldly honour, pomp, and shew! 
Humble and lowly may the, 
Patient, and affable, and true! 


Guard me with thine almighty arm! 
Watch me with thine all-seeing eye! 

For nought on earth or hell can harm, 
Nothing can hurt when thou art nigh 


These, my requests, Oh Lord, fulfil, 
As far as pleasing in thy sight! 
And when I leave this mortal vale, 
Reccive me to the realms of light! 
Taunton. EUGENIO. 


THE FLYING FISH, 








{The following beautiful lines are supposed to have been written by the cele- 
brated Thomas Moore.] 


WHEN I have seen thy snowy wing, 
O’er the blue wave of evening spring, 
And give those scales of silver white, 

So gaily tu the eye of Light; 

Asif thy frame was formed te rise, 

And live amid the glorious skies! 

Oh! it has made me proudly feel, 

How like thy wing’s inpatient zeal, 

Is the pure soul that scorns tu rest 

Upon the world’s ignoble breast ; 

but takes the plume that God has given, 
And rises into light and Heaven. 


But when I see that wing so bright, 
Grow languid with a moment’s flight ; 


Attempt 
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Attempt the paths of air in vain, 
And sink into the waves again ; 
Alas! the flattering pride is o’er, 
Like thee, awhile the soul may soar, 
But erring man must blush to think 
Like thee, again, the sou! may sink, 


Oh virtue! when thy clime I seek, 
Let not my spirit’s flight be weaks 
Let me not, like this feeble thing, 
With brine still dropping from its wing, 
Just sparkle in the solar glow, 
And plunge again to depths below; 
But when I leave the grosser throng, 
With whom my soul hath dwelt so long, 
Let me, in that aspiring day, 
Cast every ling’ ring care away, 
And panting for the purer air, 
Fly up at once, and fx me there. 








THE CHURCH-YARD, 


yeep the shades of darkness hang, 

O’er the still, sullen house of death ; 
Nature is hush’d; no zephyr’d breath 

. Disturbs the dull and heavy scene. 


The moon appears, the light returns, 
But not the cheering light of day; 
Tis a cold light of transient stay, 
No warmth the borrowed moon-ray yields. 


Its silver beams rest on the tombs, 
But enter not the grave’s confines; 
There neither sun nor moonlight shines, 
But blackest night for ever dwells, 


The joy and grief of ages past, 
The father’s hope, the widow’s stay, 
The fears and hopes of furmer day, 
Are mingled in one common mass. 


Why are the dead reserv’d with care? 
1 see each narrow house confian’d: 
Or with the briar or willow bind, 

Or marble monument inscribed? 


*Tis the bright hope the Bible gives, 
That death shall render back his slain, 
And all the dead shall live again, 

That teaches thus to guard their dust. 


This storehouse wf the dead shall ope, 
And all that sleep in dust shall wake; 
When th’ archangel’s trump shall shake 
The deep foundations of the earth. 








Epigram.on a Cantab who could not get into Orders. 


ED cut off his queue, and was powder’d with care, 
AN Yet sadly mistaken was Ned. 
For though he had taken such pains with his dair, 
J be bishop found fault with his bead. 





